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listening to than those of many more accomplished
orators. They were continually lit up by flashes of in-
sight, pungent turns of wit. Besides, everybody liked
him so much. As at Cambridge and the Bar, people
were delighted to work with anyone so good-natured,
so intelligent, so patently innocent of any desire to
push himself. "I hardly know anyone", says Ward
affectionately, "of whom everybody entertains so
favourable an opinion." And the barometer of fame at
Holland House told the same tale. "William Lamb",
writes Lady Holland, "is certainly one of the most
rising men in public."
Yet his situation was not so comfortable as it looked.
Once more his circumstances impeded the true
development of his talents. If he really agreed with
Canning, he should have thrown in his lot with him
whole-heartedly; openly joined him, devoted his
every effort to forwarding his cause. But this meant
difficulties. Canning was officially a Tory. For one
brought up in the inner circle of Whig society, it was
an extremely unpleasant step to put himself publicly
under Tory leadership. Every prejudice of William's
home, of the houses he visited, of the clubs where he
spent his mornings, was against it. Further, though he
might think poorly of the Whigs as politicians, person-
ally they were his greatest friends. To leave them,
when they were so obviously in a bad way, seemed an
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